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Bill was Balfour; but as time went on, the championing
of the Church schools became more and more the concern
of Lord Hugh  Cecil   The ktter was as convinced a
Churchman as was Lloyd George a Nonconformist; and
the part which these two men played in these debates
resembled in some respects (though assuredly not in acer-
bity) the mighty duels fought between Lloyd George and
Chamberlain over the Boer War*   Long ere the campaign
was over, the two combatants had come to feel a real respect
for one another.   They recognised each other's sincerity;
and more than once it became apparent that left to them-
selves they could have worked out a satisfactory compro-
mise.   Chamberlain was preoccupied with South African
affeirs; and in any case disliked a measure which went
counter to a part of his old Radical creed which he had
never   recanted*   Nevertheless,   he   advised   his   Liberal
Unionist followers to vote for the Bill, thereby incurring
some stinging rebukes at the hands of Lloyd George, who
declared that " the advocacy of the Bill is the last act of
treachery in the career of one who has sold many of his
convictions"*   Chamberlain had much difficulty in per-
suading his Nonconformist followers who had become
Unionists with him to accept the Bill; and threats and
persuasions had to be freely resorted to*
In the committee stage of the Bill Lloyd George contested
every clause, and almost every word in every clause, with.
relentless pertinacity* Never for a moment was he absent
from the House when the Bill was under discussion* He
fought hard to secure amendments, and that not always
without success. It was no occasion for eloquent speeches;
but even when dealing with the driest technicalities of
what is at best regarded as a particularly dry subject, his
fcrir-jqiJi readiness of repartee enlivened the tedium of many
a^efef Jboar of debate* " So we are to have dear food and